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standard masterpieces of music lit- 
erature, some knowledge of the art 
impulse and its relation to human 
affairs, and the ability to express, 
with tolerable coherence, a sound 
opinion on musical matters, should 
be reckoned indispensable require- 
ments for graduation." 

Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford, 
Conn., in a comprehensive and judi- 
cial survey dealt with the perplexing 
problems of Standardization. Every 
state organiation that is considering 
this question in any of its phases 
should obtain a copy of this sane re- 
view, which must be read in its en- 
tirety for a correct understanding of 
his conclusions. In brief, however, 
it may be stated that Prof. Pratt be- 
lieves there is much work which 
must precede attempts to fix the sta- 
tus of music teachers by legislation, 
that at present the creating of an 
enlightened public sentiment regard- 
ing the mission of music and the ne- 



cessity of adequate preparation for 
teaching it is more important than 
the framing of laws. 

In developing the topic, "Music 
Extension, What and By Whom?" 
Peter W. Dykema, of the University 
of Wisconsin, stressed the impor- 
tance of actual participation in the 
producing of music in addition to 
mere listening to it, and urged the 
creation of the office of city musician 
as a means of having the music of 
the community as a whole properly 
attended to. 

The round table devoted to public 
school music discussed the topics 
of credits for private music work 
and school orchestras. Much that 
was suggestive on these two lines 
was presented by Will Earhart, Os- 
bourne McConathy, Edward B. 
Birge, Calvin B. Cady, Arthur Bel- 
lingham, and othrs. Both of these 
topics will be continued at the Su- 
pervisors' Conference in March. 



Presentation of Material 5 

by W. Otto Miessner, Milwaukee, Wis. 



In presenting musical material to 
children, and in the development of 
their musical experience from the im- 
itative rote song stage, to the point 
of intelligent, thought-expressive, 
sight reading of new songs from no- 
tation, the pedagogical steps will be 
very similar to those used in modern 
approved methods of teaching lan- 
guage-reading. As one leading edu- 
cator has expressed it, "The mater- 
ials differ but the methods are essen- 
tially the same." 



•Extract from an address on Modern Ped- 
agogy Applied to Music delivered at meeting 
of Wisconsin State Teachers' Association 
Nov. 1914. 



SIX PEDAGOGICAL STEPS 

First Step : Teaching of rote and 
observation songs for musical exper- 
ience and oral expression. 

Second Step: Concentrating at- 
tention upon the purely musical as- 
pects of the song by singing with 
"loo" or some other neutral syllable. 
The observation of phrase repetition 
in songs as a fundamental principle. 

Third Step: Application of the 
so-fa-syllables to the songs learned by 
imitation as a final stanza. 

Fourth Step: Observation of 
motives and figures. Definite ear 
training, developing a vocabulary of 
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musical ideas, corresponding to the 
oral study of a story as preparatory 
to reading. 

Fifth Step: Presentation of famil- 
iar songs in staff notation. Obser- 
vation of familiar motives and figures 
as represented by staff pictures. 
Drills in rapid visulaization with 
cards or from the blackboard. 

Sixth Step: Beginning of the syn- 
thetic process. Eecognition of 
familiar melodic figures in the nota- 
tion of new songs, which are read by 
the children with such assistance by 
the teacher as may be required. 

See Gilbert "What Children Studv 



and Why"; Huey "Physchology and 
Pedagogy of Reading"; Briggs and 
Coffman "Reading in the Public 
Schools"; Chas. McMurry "Special 
Method in Primary Reading" ; Frank 
McMurry "Elementary School 
Standards". 

N. B. The teacher of Music will 
in most cases be able to apply the 
principles set forth in language 
reading to the teaching of music 

These steps exemplify the theory 
of using the fact or the thing, nam- 
ing it, and later using the sign or 
symbol standing for the fact or 
name. 



Teaching Music and Teaching Language 

A Comparison * 

Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio 



There are many points of similar- 
ity between music teaching and lan- 
guage teaching, and a more detailed 
comparison may perhaps be fruitful 
at the present time. The child's edu- 
cation in language begins at a very 
early age, and it is his imitation of 
his mother's speech together with 
the closely following power of dis- 
criminating among various word- 
meanings that makes possible the 
more formal instruction which 
comes later on when he goes to 
school. Arrived in the first grade 
we teach him the symbols for the 
language that he already partly 
knows, meanwhile causing him to 
add to his stock of words, to learn 
the mechanical motions and muscu- 
lar control involved in writing, etc. 
After a very few lessons the emphasis 

•Part of an address delivered before the 
Ohio State Teachers' Association, July, 1914. 



shifts from mere mechanical correct- 
ness in reading to the getting of the 
thought, in other words to express- 
ive reading or interpretation, and as 
the child goes on through the grades 
this interpretative phase of the work 
receives more and more attention. 
We are teaching him to appreciate 
literature by seeing to it that he ap- 
preciates the material upon the bas- 
is of which he is acquiring skill in 
reading. This work in language is 
therefore seen to have two purposes, 
first to give the child a tool which 
is indispensable to him in his inter- 
course with other individuals; sec- 
ond to cause him in some degree at 
least to appreciate literature. 

Music teaching follows in general 
these same four steps of imitation, 
discrimination, symbolization, and 
appreciation, but two pronounced 



